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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


THIS booklet is an attempt to recapture, for the general reader, 
some of the musings of Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru, on the per- 
sonality and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. It brings together, 
within a brief compass, nearly everything of significance that 
Sri Nehru spoke or wrote about Mahatma Gandhi following 

his assassination in 1948. 


The book has been placed to read as a continuous essay and 
tries to preserve the random, racy and spontaneous style that is 
characteristic of Nehru’s speeches and writings, including the 
tendency of his thought to repeat itself for emphasis. 


This book is essentially a reproduction of the Bhavan’s 
earlier publication, brought out in collaboration with Gandhi 
Smarak Niddhi, entitled “Freedom From Fear”, except for a few 
additions and deletions. The book has also been renamed 
“Mahatma Gandhi - Reflections On His personality and Teach- 
ings”. sO 
An attempt has been madc in this edition, to place under 
Suitable headings each subject in a separate chapter for the 
bencfit of the readers. [tis hoped that this will facilitate in finding 
Sri Nehru’s views on each subject, unlike the continuous narra- 
tion in the earlier edition. 
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EL 
THE LIGHT HAS GONE OUT 


Friends and Comradcs, the light has gone out of our lives 
and there is darkness everywhere. I do not know what to tell you 
and how to Say it. Our beloved Ieader, Bapu as we called him, 
the Father of the Nation, is no more. Perhaps I am wrong to say 
that. Nevertheless, we will not sec him again as we have seen 
him for these many years. We will not run to him for advice and 
seck solace from him, and that is a terrible blow, not to me only 
but to millions and millions in this country. And it 1s a little 
difficult to soften the blow by any other advice that I or anyone 
else can give you. 


The light has gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. For the 
light that has shone in this country was no ordinary light. The 
light that has illumined this country for these many many years 
will illumine this country for many morc years, and a thousand 
years later, that light will still be secn in this country and the 
world will see it and it will give solace to innumerable hearts. 
For that light represented something morc than the immediate 
present; it represented the living, the eternal truths, reminding us 
of the right path, drawing us from error, taking this ancicnt 
country to {recdom. 


All this has happened when there was so much more for him 
to do. We could never think that he was unnecessary or that he 
had donc his task. But now, particularly, when we are faced with 
so many difficulties, his not being with us 1s a blow most ternble 
to bear. 


A madman has put an end to his life, for I can only call him 
mad who did it and yet there has been enough of poison spread 
in this country during the past ycars and months, and this poison 
has had an effect on people’s minds. We must facc this poison, 
we must root out this poison, and we must face all the perils that 
encompass us, and face them not madly or badly, but rather in 
the way that our beloved teacher taught us to face them. 
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2 
A GLORY HAS DEPARTED 


A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and 
brightened our lives has set and we shiver in the cold and dark. 
Yet, he would not have us feel this way. After all, that glory that 
we saw for all these ycars, that man with the divine fire, changed 
us also — and such as we arc, we have been moulded by him 
during these years; and out of that divine fire many of us also 
took a small spark which strengthened and madc us work to some 
extent on the lincs that he fashioned. And so if we praise him, 
our words seem rather small, and if we praise him, to some extent 
we also praise oursclves. Great men and cminent men have 
monuments in bronze and marble sct up for them, but this man 
of divine fire managed in his lifetime to become cnshrined in 
millions and millions of hearts so that all of us became somewhat 
of the stuff that he was made of, though to an infinitely Icsser 
degree. He spread out in this way all over India, not in palaces 
only, or in select places or in assemblies but in every hamlct and 
hut of the lowly and those who suffer. He lives in the hearts of 
millions and he will live for immemorial ages. 


Long ages afterwards history will judge of this period that 
we have passcd through. It will judge of the successes and the 
failures — we are too near it to be proper judges and to under- 
stand what has happened and what has not happened. All we 
know is that there was a glory and that it is no more; all we know 
is that for the moment there is darkness, not so dark certainly 
because when we look into our hearts we still find the living 
flame which he lighted there. And if those living flames exist, 
there will not be darkness in this land and we shall be able, with 
our effort, remembering him and following his path, to illumine 
this land again, small as we are, but still with the fire that he 
instilled into us. 


3 
GREAT IN LIFE, GREATER IN DEATH 


Great as this man of God was in his life, he has been greater 
in his death and I have not the shadow of a doubt that by his death 
he has served the great cause as he served it throughout his life. 
We mourn him; we shall always mourn him, because we are 
human and cannot forget our beloved Master. But I know that 
he would not like us to mourn him. No tears came to his eyes 
when his dearest and closest passed away — only a firm resolve 
to persevere, to serve the great cause that he had chosen. So he 
would chide us if we merely mourn. That is a poor way of doing 
homage to him. The only way is to express our determination, to 
pledge ourselves anew, to conduct ourselves in a befitting man- 
ner and to dedicate ourselves to the great task which he under- 
took and which he accomplished to such a large extent. So we 
have to work, we have to labour, we have to sacrifice and thus 
prove, to some extent at least, worthy followers of his. 


4 
BAPU — THE COLOSSUS OF THE SPIRIT 


NINETEEN SIXTEEN. Over thirty-two ycars ago. That 
was when I first saw Bapu, and an age has gone by since then. 
Inevitably one looks back and memories crowd in. 


What a strange period this has been in India’s history, and 
the story, with all its ups and downs and triumphs and defeats, 
has the quality of a ballad and a romance. Even our trivial lives 
were touched by a halo of romance, because we lived through 
this period and were actors in greater or lesser degree, in the great 
drama of India. 


This period has been full of wars and upheavals and stirring 
events all over the world. Yet events in India stand out in 
distinctive outline because they were on an entirely different 
plane. If a person studied this period without knowing much of 
Bapu, he would wonder how and why all this happened in India. 
Itis difficult to explain it; itis even difficult to understand by the 
cold light of reason why each one of us behaved as he or she did. 
It somctimes happens that an individual or even a nation is swept 
away by some gust of emotion or fecling into a particular type 
of action, sometimes noble action, more often ignoble action. 
But that passion and feeling pass and the individual soon returns 
to his normal levels of action and inaction. 


The surprising thing about India during this period was not 
only that the country as a whole functioned on a high plane, but 
also that it functioned more or less continuously for a lengthy 
period on that plane. That indeed was a remarkable achievement. 
It cannot gasily be explained or understood unless one looks 
upon the astonishing personality that moulded this period. Like 
a colossus he stands astride half a century of India’s history, a 
colossus not of the body but of the mind and spirit. 


We mourn for Bapu and feel orphaned. Looking back at his 
magnificent life, what is there to mourn for? Surely to very, very 
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few human beings in history could it have been given to find so 
much fulfilment in their own lives. He was sad_for our failures 
and unhappy at not having raised India to greater heights. That 
sadness and unhappiness are easy to understand. Yet who dares 
say that his life was a failure? Whatever he touched he turned 
into something worth while and precious. Whatever he did 
yielded substantial results, though perhaps not as great as he 
hoped for. One carried away the impression that he could not 
really fail in anything that he attempted. According to the teach- 
ings of Gita, he laboured dispassionately without attachment to 
results, and so results came to him. 


5 
THE PERFECT ARTIST 


During his long life, full of hard work and activity and novel 
adventures out of the common rut, there is hardly any’jarring note 
anywhere. All his manifold activities becamc progressively a 
symphony and every word he spoke and every gesture that he 
made fitted into this, and so unconsciously. he became the perfect 
artist, for he had learned the art of living, though the way of life 
he had adopted was very diffcrent from the world’s way. It 
became apparent that the pursuit of truth and goodness leads 
among other things to this artistry in life. , 


As he grew older his body seemed to bc just a vehicle for 
the mighty spirit within him. Almost one forgot the body as one 
listencd to him or looked at him, and so where he sat became a 
temple and wherc he trod was hallowed ground. 


Even in his death there was a magnificence and complcte 
artistry. It was from every point of view a fitting climax to the 
man and to the life he had lived. Indeed it heightcned the lesson 
of his life. He died in the fullness of his powers and as he would 
no doubt have liked to dic, at the moment of prayer. He died a 
martyr to the cause of unity to which he had always been devoted 
and for which he had worked unceasingly, more espccially 
during the last years of his life. He died suddenly as all men 
should wish to dic. There was no fading away of the body or a 
long illness or the forgetfulness of the mind that comes ou age. 
Why then should we grieve for him? | 


6 
GANDHI — THE MASTER 


Our memorics of him will be of the Mastcr, whosc step was 
light to the end, whose smile was infectious, and whose eycs 
were full of laughter. We shall associatc no failing powers with 
him of body or mind. He lived and he died at the top of his 
strength and powers, Icaving a picture in our minds and in the 
mind of the age that we live in that can never fade away. 


That picturc will not fade. But he did something mucii more’ 
than that, for he cntcred into the very stuff of our minds and 
spirits and changed them and moulded them. The Gandhi gencra- 
tion will pass away, but that stuff will remain and will affect each 
succeeding gencration, for it has become a part of India’s spirit. 
Just when we were growing poor in spirit in this country, Bapu 
came to enrich us and make us strong and the strength he gave 
us was not for a moment or a day or a ycar but it was somcthing 
added on to our national inheritance. 


Bapu has done a giant’s work for India and the world and 
evcn for our poor selves, and he has donc it astonishingly well. 
And now it is our turn not to fail him or his memory but to carry 
on the work to the best of our ability and to fulfil the pledges we 
have so olten taken. 


7 
A STEELY HEART IN POOR PHYSIQUE 


This little man of poor physique had something of steel in 
him, something rock-like which did not yield to physical powers, 
however great they might be. And in spite of his unimpressive 
features, his loincloth and bare body, there was a royalty anda 
kingliness in him which compelled a willing obeisance from 
others. Consciously and deliberately meek and humble, yet he 
was full of power and authority, and he knew it, and at umcs he 
was imperious enough, issuing commands which had to be 
obeyed. His calm, deep eyes would hold one and gently probe 
into the depths; his voice, clear and limpid, would purr its way 
into the heart and evoke an emotional response. Whether his 
audience consisted of one person or a thousand, the charm and 
magnetism of the man passcd on to it, and cach one had a feeling 
of communion with the speaker. This feeling had little to do with 
the mind, though the appcal to the mind was not wholly ignored. 
But mind and reason definitely had second place. This process 
of “‘spell binding’’ was not brought about by oratory or the 
hypnotism of silken phrases. The language was always simple 
and to the point, and seldom was an unnecessary word uscd. It 
was the utter sincerity of the man and his personality that 
gripped; he gave the impression of tremendous inner reserves of 
powcr. Perhaps also it was a tradition that had grown up about 
him which helped in creating a suitable atmosphere. A stranger, 
ignorant of this tradition and not in harmony with the surround- 
ings, would probably not have been touched by that spell, or at 
any rate, not to the same extent. And yet one of the most 
remarkable things about Gandhiji was his capacity lo win over, 
or at Icast to disarm, his opponents. 


8 
HUMBLE, BUT HARD AS A DIAMOND 


He was humble but also clear-cut and hard as a diamond, 
pleasant and soft-spoken but inflexible and terribly carnest. His 
eyes were mild and deep, yet out of them blazed a fierce energy 
and determination. : 


His voice was quiet and low, and yet it could be heard above 
the shouting of the multitude; it was soft and gentle, and yct there 
seemed to be stcel hidden away somewhere in it; 1t was courteous 
and full-of appeal, and yet there was something grim and 
frightening in it; every word used was full of meaning and 
seemed to carry a deadly earnestness. Behind the language of 
peace and friendship there was power and the quivering shadow 
of action and a determination not to submit to a wrong. We are 
familiar with that voice now; we have heard it often enough 
during the last fourtcen years? But it was new to us in February 
and March 1919; we did not quite know what to make of it but 
we were thrilled. This was something very different from our 
noisy politics of condemnation and nothing else, long speeches 
always ending in the same futile and ineffective resolutions of 
protest which nobdoy took very seriously. This was the politics 
of action, not of talk. 


9 
INEXHAUSTIBLE SPIRITUAL RESERVOIR 


What a problem and a puzzle hc has been, not only to the 
British government but to his own people and his closest as- 
sociates! Perhaps in every other country he would be out of place 
today, but India still seems to understand, or at least appreciate, 
the prophctic-religious type of man, talking of sin and salvation 
and non-violence. Indian mythology is full of stories of great 
ascetics who, by the rigour of their sacrifices and self-imposed 
penance built up a ‘‘mountain of merit”’ which threatened the 
dominion of some of the lesser gods and upset the established 
order. These myths have come often to my mind when I have 
watched the amazing energy and inner power of Gandhiji, com- 
ing out of some inexhaustible spiritual reservoir. He was ob- 
viously not of the world’s ordinary coinage; he was minted of a 
different and rare variety and often the unknoy starcd at us 
through his cycs. 


‘What.a wonderful man was Gandhi! after all, with his 
amazing and almost irresistible charm and subtle power over 
pcople! His writings and his sayings conveyed little enough 
impression of the man behind; his personality was far bigger than 
they would lead one fo think. And his services to India, how vast 
they had been! He had insulled courage and manhood in her 
people, and discipline and endurance, and the power of joyful 
sacrifice for a cause, and with all his humility, pride. Courage is 
the one sure foundation of character, he had said; without 
courage there 1s no morality, no religion, no love. ‘‘One cannot 
follow truth or love so long as one is subject to fcar.’’ With all 
his horror of violence, he had told us that ‘‘cowardicc is a thing 
even morc hateful than violence’’. And “‘discipline is the pledge 
and guarantec thata man meant business. There is no deliverance 
and no hope without sacrifice, discipline, and self-control. Mere 
sacrifice without discipline will be unavailing.’’ Words only and 
pious phrascs, perhaps rather platitudinous, but there was power 
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behind the words, and India knew that this litthe man meant 
business. 


li 


10 
INFECTIOUS LAUGHTER — 
CHILDLIKE CHARM 


He came to represent India to an amazing degree and to 
express the very spirit of this ancient and tortured land. Almost 
he was India, and his very failings were Indian failings. A slight 
to him was hardly a personal matter, it was an insult to the nation; 
and viceroys and others who indulged in these disdainful ges- 
tures little realized what a dangerous crop they were sowing. I 
remember how hurt I was when I first learned that the Pope had 
refused an interview to Gandhiji when he was returning from the 
Round Table Conference in December 1931. That refusal 
seemed to me an affront to India, and there can be no doubt that 
the refusal was intentional, though the affront was probably not 
thought of. The Catholic Church does not approve of saints or 
mahatmas outside its fold, and because some Protestant 
churchmen had called Gandhiji a great man of religion and a real 
Christian, it became all the more necessary for Rome to dis- 
sociate itself from this heresy. ~ 


People who did not know Gandhiji personally and have only 
read his writings are apt to think that he was a priestly type, 
extremely puritanical, long-faced, Calvinistic, and a kill-joy, 
something like the ‘‘priests in black gowns walking their 
rounds’’. But his writings do him an injustice; he was far greater 
than what he wrote, and it is not quite fair to quote what he has 
written and criticize it. He was the very opposite of the Calvinis- 
tic priestly type. His smile was delightful, his laughter infectious, 
and he radiated light-heartedness. There was something childlike 
about him which was full of charm. When he entered a room, he 
brought a breath of fresh air with him which lightened. the 
atmosphere. 
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11 
HIS LIFE AN ARTISTIC WHOLE 


Gandhiji had little sense of beauty or artistry in man-made 
objects, though he admired natural beauty. And yct in his own 
way he had discovered the art of living and had madc of his lifc 

an artistic whole. Every gesture had meaning and gracc, without 
a false touch. There were no rou gh cdgcs or sharp corners about 
him, no trace of vulgarity or commonncss, in which, unhappily, 
our middle classes exccl. Having found an inncr peacc, he 
radiated it to others and marched through life’s tortuous ways 
with firm and undaunted stcp. 


Gandhiji continually laid stress on the religious and spiritual 
side of the national movement. His rcligion was not dogmatic, 
but it did mean a dcfinitcly religious outlook on life, and the 
whole movement was strongly influcnced by this and took ona 
revivalist character so far as the masses were concemcd. 


I used to be troubled somctimces at the growth of this 
rcligious clement in our politics, on both the Hindu and the 
Moslem side. I did not like it at all. Much that maulvis and 
maulanas and swamis and the like said in their public addresses 
sccmcd to be most unfortunate. Their history and sociology and 
economics appcarcd to mc all wrong, and the rcligious twist that 
was given Lo cvcrything prevented all clear thinking. Evcn some 
of Gandhiji’s phrascs somctimcs Jarred upon mc — thus his 
frequent rcfcrcncc to Ram Raj as a golden age which was to 
return. But I was powcrlcss to intervenc, and I consoled mysclf 
with the thought that Gandhiji used the words becausc they were 
wcll known and undcrstood by the inasscs. He has an amazing 
knack of reaching the heart of the pcoplc. 


He was a very difficult person to understand; somctimcs his 
language was almost incomprchensible to an avcrage modern. 
But we fclt that we knew him quitc well cnough to rcalizc that 
he was a great and uniquc man and a glorious Icadcr, and having 
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put.our faith in him, we gave him an almost blank cheque, for 
the tume being at least. 


Many of us, however, were too much under his influence in 
political and other matters to remain wholly immune even in the 
sphere of religion. Where a direct attack might net have suc- 
ceeded, many an indirect approach went a long way to under- 
mine the defences. The outward ways of religion did not appeal 
to me and, above all, I disliked the exploitation of the people by 
the so-called men of religion; but still I toned down towards It. 


What I admired was the moral and cthical side of our 
movement and of satyagraha. I did not give an absolute al- 
legiance to the doctrine of non-violence or accept it for ever, but 
iattracted me more and more, and the belief grew upon me that, 
Situated as we werc in India and with our background and 
traditions, it was the right policy for us. The spiritualization of 
politics, using the word not in its narrow religious sense, secmcd 
to me a fine idca. A worthy*end should have worthy means 
lcading up to it. That seemed not only a good ethical doctrine but 
sound practical politics, for the means that are not good often 
defcat the end in view and raise new problems and difficulties. 
And then it seemed so unbecoming, so degrading to the sclf- 
respect of an individual or a nation to submit to such means, to 
go through the mire. How can onc escape being sullied by it? 
How can we march.ahead swiftly and with dignity if we stoop 
or crawl? 


Gandhijt was essentially a man of religion, a Hindu to the 
innermost depths of his being, and yet his conception of religion 
had nothing to do with any dogma or custom or ritual. It was 
basically concerned with his firm belicf in the moral law, which 
he called the Law of Truth or Love. Truth and non-violence 
appeared to him to be the same thing or different aspects of one 
and the same thing, and he used these words almost interchan- 
geably. ‘ 
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Claiming to understand the spirit of Hinduism, he rejected 
every text or practice which did not fit in with his idealist 
interpretation of what it should be, calling it an interpretation or 
a subsequent accrction. “*I decline to be a slave’’, he has said, 
‘to precedents or practice I cannot understand or defend on a 
moral basis.’’ And so in practicc he was singularly free to take 
the path of his choice, to change and adapt himsclf, to devclop 
his philosophy of life and action, subject only to the overriding 
considcration of the moral law as he conccived this to be. 
Whether that philosophy is right or wrong may be argucd, but he 
insisted on applying the same fundamental yardstick to every- 
thing, and himself specially. In politics, as in other aspccts of 
life, this created difficultics for the average person, and often 
misunderstanding. But no difficulty madc him swerve from the 
Straight line of his choosing, though within limits he was con- 
tinually adapting himsclf to a changing situation. Every reform 
that he suggested, cvery advicc that he gave to others, he 
Straightway applicd to himself. He was always beginning with 
himself, and his words and actions fitted into cach other like a 
glove on the hand. And so, whatever happencd, he never lost his 
integrity and there was always an organic completeness about 
his life and work. Even in his apparent failures he seemed to grow 
in stature. ” : 


Proud of his Hindu inheritance as he was, he tried to give to 
Hinduism a kind of universal attire and included all rcligions 
within the fold of truth. He rcfused to narrow his cultural in- 
heritancc. “‘Indian culture,’ he wrote, *“1s neither Hindu, Islamic 
nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion of all.’’ Again he said: “*] 
want the culture of all lands to be blown about my housc as [recly 
as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my fect by any. I refuse 
to live in other people’s houscs as an interloper, a beggar or a 
slave.’’ Influenced by modern thought currents he never Ict go 
of his roots and clung to them tenaciously. 
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12 
“INDIA OF MY DREAMS”’ 


What was his idea of India, which he was sctting out to 
mould according to his own wishes and ideals? “‘T shall work for 
an India in which the poorest shall {ecl that it 1s their country, in 
whose making they have an effective voice, an India in which 
there shall be no high class and low class of people, an India in 
which all communitics shall live in perfect harmony. ... There 
can be no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability, 
for the curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs. ... Women will 
enjoy the same rights as men. ... Thatis the India of my dreams.”’ 


13 
HIS MOTTO: TO WIPE EVERY TEAR FROM EVERY 
EYE 


And so he stt about to restore the spiritual unity of the people 
and to break tlic Uairicr between the small Westernized group at 
the top and the masses, to discover the living elements in the old 
roots and to build upon them, to wakcen thesc masses out of their 
stupor and static condition and make them dynamic. In his 
single-track and yet many-sided nature the dominating imprcs- 
sion that one gathcred was his identification with the masses, a 
community of spirit with them, an amazing scnsc of unity with 
the dispossessed and poverty-stricken not only of India but of 

_the world. Even religion, as everything clse, took second place 
to his passion to raisc these submerged people. 


‘*A semi-starved nation can have neither religion nor art nor 
organization.’’ ‘‘Whatever can be uscful to starving millions is 
beautiful to my mind. Let us give today first the vital things of | 
life, and all the graccs and ornaments of life will follow. ... I want 
art and literature that can speak to millions.’’ These unhappy 
dispossessed millions haunted him, and everything secmcd to 


- revolve round them. ‘‘For millions it is an cternal vigil or an 


cternal trance.’’ His ambition, he said, was to ‘‘wipe every tear 
from every cyc.”’ 
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14 
GREATEST REVOLUTIONARY WHO KNEW HIS: 
INDIA 


It is not surprising that this astonishingly vital man, full of 
self-confidence and an unusual kind of power, standing for 
equality and freedom for cach individual, but measuring all this 
in terms of the poorest, fascinated the masses of India and 
attracted them like a magnet. He seemed to them to link up the 
past with the future and to make the dismal present appcar just 
as a stepping-stone to that future of life and hope. And not the 
masscs only, but intellectuals and others also, though their minds 
were Often troubled and confused and the change-over for them 
from thc habits of a lifetime was more difficult. Thus he effected 
a vast psychological revolution not only among those who 
followed his Icad but also among his opponents and those many 
neutrals who could not make up their minds what to think and 
what to do. 


Gandhiji’s conception of democracy had nothing to do with 
numbers of majority or representation in the ordinary sense. It 
was based on service and sacrifice,.and it used moral pressure. 
He claimed to be *‘a born democrat’’. ‘‘] make that claim in 
complete identification with the poorest of mankind, longing to 
live no better than they, and a corresponding conscious effort to 
approach that Ievel to the best of one’s ability can entitle one to 
make it.’’ This is his definition of a democrat. He says further: 


Let us recognize the fact that the Congress enjoys the 
prestige of a democratic character and influence not by the 
number of dclegatcs and visitors it has drawn to its annual 
function, but by an ever - increasing amount of servicc it has 
rendered. Western democracy is on its trial, if it has not already 
proved a failurc. May it be reserved to India to evolve the true 
science of democracy by giving a visible demonstration of its 
SUCCCSS. 
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“Corruption and hypocrisy ought not to be the inevitable 
products of democracy, as they undoubtedly are today. Nor is 
bulk a truc test of democracy. Truc democracy Is not inconsistent 
with a few persons representing the spirit, the hope, and the 
aspirations of thosc whom they claim to represent. I hold that 
democracy cannot be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of 
democracy cannot be imposcd from without; ithas to come from 
within.”’ 


This is certainly not Western democracy, as he himself says; 
but, curiously cnough, there is some similarity to the communist 
conception of democracy. A few communists will claim to 
represent the real nccds and desircs of the masses even though 
the latter may themsclvcs be unaware of them. The similarity, 
however, is slight and docs not take us far; the differences in 
outlook and approach arc far grcatcr, notably in rcgard to 
methods and force. 


Whether Gandhiji was a democrat or not, he did represent 
the peasant masses of India“he was the quintessence of the 
conscious and subconscious will of those millions. It was per- 
haps something morc than representation; for he was the idcal- 
ized personification of those vast millions. Of coursc, he was not 
the average peasant. 


A man of the keenest intellect, of finc fecling and good tastc, 
wide vision; very human, and yct cssentially the ascctic who had 
suppressed his passions and emotions, sublimatced them -and 
directed them along spiritual channcls; a tremendous per- 
sonality, drawing pcople to himsclf like a magnet, and calling 
out fierce loyaltics and attachments — all this so utterly unlike 
and beyond a peasant. And yct withal he was the greatest peasant, 
with a peasant’s outlook on affairs, and with a pceasant’s blind- 
ness to some aspects of life. But India 1s peasant India, and so he 
knew his India well, reacted to her slightest tremors, gauged a 
situation accuratcly and almost instinctively, and had a knack of 
acting at the psychological moment. 
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Idcologically he was sometimes amazingly backward, and 
yct in aclion he had becn the greatcst revolutionary of recent 
times in India. He was a uniquc personality, and it 1s impossible 
to judge him by thc usual standards, or even to apply the ordinary 
canons of logic to him. But becausc he was a revolutionary at 
bottom and was pledged to political independence for India, he 
was bound to play an uncompromising rolc till that independence 
was achieved. And in this very process he would relcasc tremen- 
dous mass cnergies and would himsclf, I half hoped, advance 
step by step towards the social goal. 


Parlour socialists arc cspecially hard on Gandhyi as the 
arch-reactionary, and advance arguments which in logic leave 
little to be desired. But the little fact remains that this 
‘‘reactionary’’ knew India, understood India, almost was 
peasant India, and had shaken up India as no so-called revolu- 
tionary has done. . 
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15 
END CAN NEVER JUSTIFY 
UNWORTHY MEANS 


Reactionary or revolutionary, he has changed the face of 
India, given pride and character to a cringing and demoralized 
people, built up strength and consciousness in the masscs, and 
madc the Indian problem a world problem. Quitc apart from the 
objective aimcd at and its metaphysical implications, the method 
of non-violent non-coopcration or civil resistance 1s a uniquc and 
powerful contribution of his to India and the world, and there can 
be no doubt that ithas been peculiarly suited to Indian conditions. . 


It is truc, I think, that there is a fundamental difference - 
between his outlook on life gencrally and what might be called 
the modem outlook. He was not cnamourcd of cver rising 
standards of living and the growth of luxury at the cost of 
- Spiritual and moral valucs. He did not favour the soft life; for him 
the straight way is the hard way, and the love of luxury lcads to 
~ crookedness and loss of virtue. Above all he was shocked at the 

~ vast gulf that stretches between the rich and the poor, in their 
ways of living and their opportunitics of growth. For his own 
personal and psychological satisfaction, he crossed that gulf and 
went over to the side of the poor, adopting, with only such 
improvements as the poor themselves could afford, their ways 
of living, their dress or lack of dress. This vast difference 
‘between the few rich and the poverty-stricken masses sccmed to 
him to be due to two principal causes: forcign rule and the 
exploitation that accompanicd it, and the capitalist industrial 
civilization of the West as embodicd in the big machine. He 
reacted against both. He looked back with yearning to the days 
of the old autonomous and morc or less self-contained village 
community where there had been an automatic balance between 
production, distribution and consumption; where political or 
economic powcr was spread out and not concentrated as It is 
today; where a kind of simple democracy prevailed; where the 
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gulf between the rich and the poor was not so marked; where the 
evils of grcal citics were absent and people lived in contact with 
the life-giving soil and breathed the pure air of the open spaccs. 


There was all this basic difference in outlook as to the 
meaning of life itself between him and many others, and the 
difference coloured his language as well as his acitivitics. His 
language, vivid and powcrful as it often was, drew its inspiration 
from the rcligious and moral teachings of the sagcs, principally 
of India but also of other countrics. Moral values must prevail; 
the ends can never justify unworthy means, or clsc the individual 
and the race perish. 


And yct he was no ange Tats living in some fantasy of his 
own creation,.cut off from life and its problems. He came from 
Gujarat, the home of hard-hcaded businessmen, and he had an 
unrivalled knowledge of the Indian villages and the conditions 
of life that prevailed therc. It was out of that personal expericnce. 
that hc evolved his program of the spinning whccl and village 
industry. If immediate rclicf was to be given to the vast numbers 
of the unemployed and partialy employed, if the rot that was 
spreading throughout India and paralyzing the masscs was to be 
stopped, if the villagers’ standards werc to be raised, however 
little, en masse, if they werc to be taught self-reliance instead of 
waiting helplessly like derclicts for relief from others, if all this 
was to be done without much capital, then there seemed no other 
way. Apart from the cvils inherent in forcign rule and exploita- 
tion, and the lack of frecdom to initiate and carry through big 
schemes of reform, the problem of India was onc of scarcity of 
capital and abundancc of labour — how to utilize that wasted 
labour, that manpowcr that was producing nothing. 


Foolish comparisons arc made between manpowcr and 
machine powcr; of course a big machinc can do the work of a 
thousand or ten thousand persons. But if those ten thousand sit 
idly by or starve, the introduction of that machinc is nota social 
_ gain, except in the long perspective which cnvisages a change in| 
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social conditions. When the big machine is not there at all, then 
no question of comparison arises; it is a net gain from both the 
individual and the national points of view to utilize manpower 
for production. There is no necessary conflict between this and 
the introduction of machinery on the largest scale, provided that 
the machinery is used primarily for absorbing labour and not for 
creating fresh unemployment. 


—_—* 
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16 
SYMBOL OF AN INDIA DETERMINED 
TO BE FREE 


For all his rock-like adherence to certain principles Gandhiji 
showed a great capacity to adapt himself to others and to chang- 
ing circumstances, to take into consideration the strength and 
weakness of those others and especially of the mass of the 
people, and how far they were capable of acting up to the truth 
as he saw it. But from time to time he pulled himself up, as if he 
were afraid that he had gone too far in his compromising, and 
returned to his moorings. In the midst of action he seemed to be 
in tune with the mass mind, responsive to its Capacity and 
therefore adapting himself to it to some extent; at other times he 
became more theoretical and apparently less adaptable. 


How far a single individual can influence a people’s thought 
and ideology it 1s difficult to say. Some people in history have 
exerted a powerful influence, and yet it may be that, they have 
emphasized and brought out something that already existed in 
the mind of the people, or have given clear and pointed expres- 
sion to the vaguley felt ideas of the age. Gandhiji’s influence on 
India’s mind has been profound in the present age; how long and 
in what form it will endure, only the future can show. That 
influence is not limited to those who agreed with him or accepted - 
him as a national leader; it extended to those also who disagreed 
with him and criticized him. Very few persons in India accept in 
its entirety his doctrine of non-violence or his economic theories, 
yet very many have been influenced by them in some way or 
other. 


Usually speaking in terms of religion, he has emphasized 
the moral approach to political problems as well as to those of 
everyday life. The religious background has affected those chief- 
ly who were inclined that way, but the moral approach has 
influenced others also. Many have been appreciably raised to 
higher levels of moral and ethical action, and many more have 
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been forced to think at least in those terms, and that thought itself 
has some effect on action and behaviour. Politics ceases to be 
just expediency and opportunism, as it usually has been 
everywhere, and there is a continuous moral tussle preceding 
thought and action. Expediency, or what appears to be immedi- 
ately possible and desirable, can never be ignored, but it is toned 
down by other considerations and a longer view of more distant 
- consequences. : | 


Gandhiji’s influence in these various directions has per- 
vaded India and left its mark. But it 1s not because of his 
non-violence or economic theories that he became the foremost 
and most outstanding of India’s leaders. To the vast majority of 
India’s people he was the symbol of an India determined to be 
free, of militant nationalism, of a refusal to submit to arrogant 
might, of never agrecing to anything involving national 
dishonour. Though many people in India may disagree with him 
- ona hundred matters, though they may criticize him or even part 
company from him on some particular issues, at a time of action 
and struggle when India’s freedom was at stake, they flocked to 
him again and looked up to him as the inevitable leader. 


Ze 


17 
PICKING OUT THE ESSENCE 
OF A PROBLEM 


Gandhiji knew India, and especially the Indian masses, as 
very few, if any, have known them in the past or the present. Not 
only had he widely travelled all over India and come into touch 
with millions of people, but there was something clse which 
enabled him to come into emotional contact with those masscs. 
He could merge himsclf with the masses and feel one with them, 
and because they were conscious of this, they gave him their 
devotion and loyalty. | 


His knowledge of India and the Indian people was profound. 
Though not greatly interested in history as such, and perhaps not 
possessing that fecling for history, that historical sense which 
some people havc, he was fully conscious and intimately aware 
of the historical roots of the Indian people. He was well informed 
about current events and followed them carcfully, though in- 
evitably he concentrated on current Indian problems. He had a 
capacity for picking out the essencc of a problem or a situation, 
avoiding non-cssentials. Judging everything by what he con- 
sidered the moral aspect, he got a certain grip and a longer. 
perspective.- Bernard Shaw has said that though Gandhi may 
commit any number of tactical errors, his cssential strategy 
continued to be right. Most people, however, are not much 
concerned with the long run; they are far more interested in Le 
lactial advantage of the moment. 


Congress was dominated by Gandhiji, and yet it was a 
peculiar domination, for the Congress was an active, rebellious, 
many-sided organization, full of variety of opinion, and not 
easily Iced’ this way or that.-Often Gandhiji toned down his 
position to mcct the wishes of others; sometimes he accepted 
even an adverse decision. On some (for him) vital matters he was 
adamant, and on more than one occasion there came a break 
between him and the Congress. But always he was the symbol 
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of India’s independence and militant nationalism, the unyielding | 
opponent of all those who sought to enslave her, and it was as 
such a symbol that people gathered to him and accepted his lead, 
even though they disagreed with him on other matters. They did. 
not always accept that lead when there was no active struggle 
going on, but when the struggle was inevitable, that symbol 
became all important and everything else was secondary. 


zl 


18 
‘“GET OFF THE BACKS OF THESE PEASANTS AND 
WORKERS” . 


The main contribution of Gandhiji to India and the Indian 
masses came from the powerful movements which he launched 
through the Congress. Through nation-wide action he sought to 
mould the millions, and largely succeeded in doing so, changing 
them from a demoralized, timid and hopeless mass, bullicd and 
crushed by every dominant interest and incapable of resistance, 
into a people with self-respect and self-reliance, resisting tyran- 
ny and capable of united action and sacrifice for a larger cause. - 
He made them think of political and economic issues and every 
village and every bazaar hummed with argument and debate on 
the new ideas and hopes that filled the people. That was an 
amazing psychological change. The time was ripe for it, of 
course, and circumstances and world conditions worked for this 
change. But a great leader is necessary to take advantage of 
circumstances and conditions. Gandhiji was that leader, and he 
released many of the bonds that imprisoned and disabled our 
minds, and none of us who experienced it can ever forget that — 
great feeling of release and exhilaration that came over the Indian 
people. Gandhiji has played a revolutionary role in India of the 
greatest importance because he knew how to make the most of 
the objective conditions and could reach the heart of the masses, 
while groups with a more advanced ideology functioned largely 
in the air because they did not fit in with those conditions and 
could therefore not evoke any substantial response from the 
masses. 


He was like a powerful current of fresh air that made us ~ 
stretch ourselves and take deep breath, like a beam of light that 
pierced the darkness and removed the scales from our eyes, like 
a whirlwind that upset many things but most of all the working 
of people’s minds. He did not descend from the top; he seemed 
to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their language 
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and incessantly drawing attention to them and their appalling 
condition. Get off the backs of these peasants and workers, he 
told us, all you who live by their exploitation; get rid of the 
system that produces this poverty and misery. 
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19 
‘“ABHAYA’’ — FEARLESSNESS 


The essence of his teaching was fearlessness and truth and 
action allied to these, alwavs keeping the welfare of the masses 
in view. The greatest gift for an individual or a nation, so we had 
been told in our ancient books, is abhaya, fearlessness, not 
mercly bodily courage but the absence of fear from the mind. 
Chanakya and Yajnavalkya had said, at the dawn of our history, 
that it was the function of the leaders of the people to make them 
fearless. But the dominant impulse in India under British rule 
was that of fear, pervasive, oppressing, strangling fear; fear of 
the army, the police, fear of laws meant to suppress, and of 
prison; fear of the landlord’s agent; fear of the money-lender, 
fear of unemployment and starvation, which were always on the 
threshold. It was against this all-pervading fear that Gandhiyi’s 
quiet and determined voice was raised: Be not afraid. 


Was it so simple as all that? Not quite. And yet fear builds 
its phantoms which are more fearsome than reality itself, and 
reality when calmly analysed and its consequences willingly 
accepted loses much of its terror. 


SO, suddenly as it were, that black pall of fear was lifted 
from the people’s shoulders, not wholly, of course, but to an 
amazing degree. As fear is close companion to falsehood, so 
truth follows fearlessness. The Indian people did not become 
much more truthful than they werc, nor did they change their 
essential nature overnight; nevertheless a sea-change was visible 
as the need for falsehood and furtive behaviour lessened. It was 
a psychological change, almost as if some expert in psycho- 
analytical method had probed deep into the patient’s past, found 
out the origins of his complexes, exposed them to his view and 
thus rid him of that burden. 


What is truth? I do not know for certain, and perhaps our 
truths are relative and absolute truth is beyond us. Different 
persons may and do take different views of truth and cach 
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individual is powerfully influenced by his own background, 
training and impulses. So also Gandhiji. But truth is at least for 
an individual what he himsclf feels and knows to be truce. 
According to that definition I do not know of any person who 
held to the truth as Gandhiyi did. That is a dangerous quality in 
a politician, for he spoke out his mind and even let the public sce 
its changing phases. Gandhiji influenced millions of people in 
India in varying degrecs; some changed the whole texture of their 
lives, others were only partly affected, or the effect wore off, and 
yct not quite, for some part of it could not be wholly shaken off. 
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20 
DEMON OF ENERGY AND ACTION — 


Gandhiji was an odd kind of pacifist, for he was an activist 
full of dynamic energy. There was no submission in him to fate 
or anything that he considered evil; he was full of resistance, 
though this was peaceful and courteous. 


Itis said, and I think with truth, that the Indian habit of mind 
is essentially one of quictism. Perhaps old races develop that 
attitude to life; a long tradition of philosophy also leads to it. And 
yet Gandhiji, a typical product af India, represents the very 
antithesis of quictism. He was a demon of energy and action, a 
husticr, and a man who not only drove himself but drove others. 
Fe has done more than anyonc I know to fight and change the 
pictisrn of the Indian people. 


He sent us to the villages, and the countryside hummed with 
the activity of innumcrable messengers of the new gospcl of 
action. The peasant was shaken up and he began to emerge from 
his quicscent shell. The effcct on us was different but equally 
_ far-reaching, for we saw, for the first time as it were, the villager 
in the intimacy of his mud-hut and with the stark shadow of 
hunger always pursuing him. We learned our Indian economics 
morc from these visits than from books and learned discourses. 
The emotional expericnce we had already undergone was em- 
phasized and confirmed, and henceforward there could be no 
going back for us to our old life or our old standards, howsoever 
much our vicws might change subsequently. 
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21 
BRIGHT FLAME SHEDDING ITS LIGHT 


Freedom came to us, our long-sought freedom, and it came 
with a minimum of violence. But immediately after darkness 
descended upon this land and madness scized the people. Fear 
and hatred blinded our minds and all the restraints which civiliza- 
tion imposes were swept away. Horror piled on horror and a 
sudden emptiness seized us at the brute savagery of human 
beings. The lights seemed to go out. But one bright flame 
continued to burn and shed its light on the surrounding gloom. 
And looking at that pure flame, strength and hope returned to us 
and we felt that whatever momentary disaster might overwhelm 
Our people, there was the spirit of India, strong and unsullied, 
rising above the turmoil of the present and not caring for the petty 
exigencies of the day. How many of you rcalize what it has meant 
to India to have had the presence of Mahatma Gandhi during 
those months? We all know of his magnificent services to India 
and to freedom during the past half a century and more. But no 
service could have been greater than the onc he performed during 
those months when in a dissolving world he was like a rock of 
purpose and a lighthouse of truth, and his firm, low voice rose 
above the clamours of the multitude, pointing to the path of 
rightful endeavour. 
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| 22 
MISSION OF HIS LIFE 


We talk of the production of many things, but perhaps the 
most important thing for a nation is to producc men and women, 
good and truce. One such person was in India who through his 
goodness, truth and power of spirit brightens this ancicnt land 
and casts his radiance on us, weak and erring mortals, and stops 
us when we go astray. We have strayed cnough from the right 
path and wastcd our inheritance and our good rcputc. We have 
had cnough of this now. We must gc ahcad on the path of creation 
and construction and coopcration and goodwill to our brother 
man. 


For over fifty years Mahatma Gandhi wandered all over our 
great country, from the Himalayas and the North-western Fron- 
ticr and thc Brahmaputra in the north-east to Kanyakumari in the 
far south. He visited every part and corner of this country, not as 
amcre tourist or visitor for the sake of amuscmcent, but 1n order 
to understand and serve the Indian people. Perhaps no other 
Indian in history had travelled so much in India or got to know 
the common pcople so well and served them so abundantly. 


Throughout his lifc he thought of India in terms of the poor 
and the oppresscd and the down-trodden. To raise them and free 
them was the mission of his life. He adopted their ways of life 
and dress so that no one in the country might feel lowly. Victory 
to him was the growth of freedom of the people. 
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23 
MOTHER INDIA BELONGS TO ALL 


What kind of triumph did Gandhiji wish for us? Not the 
tnumph for which most people and countries strive through 
violence, fraud, treachery and evil means. That kind of victory 
is not stable. For the foundation of a lasting victory can only be 
laid on the rock of truth. Gandhiji gave us a new methed of 
struggle and political warfare and a new kind of diplomacy. He 
demonstrated the efficacy of truth and goodwill and non- 
violence in politics. He taught us to respect and cooperate with 
every Indian as a man and as a fellow-citizen, irrespective of his 
political belief or religious creed. We all belong to Mother India 
and have to live and die here. We are all equal partners in the 
freedom that we have won. Everyone of our three or four hundred 
million people must have an equal right to the opportunities and 
. blessings that free India has-to offer. It was not a few privileged 
persons that Gandhiji strove and died for. We have to strive for 
the same ideal and in the same way. 
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24 
THE GREAT INTERNATIONALIST 


People talk of memorials to him in statues of bronze or 
marble or pillars and thus they mock him and belie his message. 
What tribute shall we pay to him that he would have appreciated? 
He has shown us the way to live and the way to die and if we 
have not understood that lesson, it would be better that we raised 
no memorial to him, for the only fit memorial is to follow 
reverently in the path he showed us and to do our duty in life and 
in death. 


He was a Hindu and an Indian, the greatest in many genera- . 
tions, and he was proud of being a Hindu and an Indian. To him 
India was dear because she had represented throughout the ages 
certain immutable truths. But though he was intensely religious 
and came to be called the Father of the Nation which he had 
liberated, yet no narrow religious or national bounds confined 
his spirit. And so he became the great internationalist, believing 
in the essential unity of man, the underlying unity of all religions 
and the needs of humanity, and more especially devoting himself 
to the service of the poor, the distressed and the oppressed 
millions everywhere. 
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25 
TRUTH — HIS DOMINATING PASSION 


What was his great power over the mind and heart of man 
due to? Ages to come will judge and we are too near him to assess 
the many facets of his extraordinarily rich personality. But even 
we realize that his dominating passion was truth. That truth led 
him to proclaim without ceasing that good ends can never be 
attained by evil methods, that the end itsclf is distorted if the 
method pursued is bad. That truth led him to confess publicly 
whenever he thought he had made a mistake — ‘‘Himalayan 
errors’ he called some of his own mistakes. That truth led him 
to fight evil and untruth wherever he found them, regardless of 
the consequences. That truth made the service of the poor and 
the dispossessed the passion of his life, for where there is 
inequality and discrimination and suppression there is injustice 
and evil and untruth. And thus he became the beloved of all those 
who have suffered from social and political evils, and the great 
representative of humanity as it should be. 
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26 
GREAT UNIFIER OF INDIA 


He was the great unificr in India, who taught us not only a 
bare tolerance of others but a willing acceptance of them as our 
fricnds and comradcs in common undertakings. He taught us to 
risc above our little selves and prejudiccs and sec the good in 
others. His last few months and his very death symbolize to us 
this message of largc-hearted tolerance and unity. A little before 
he dicd we picdged ourselves to this before him. We must keep 
that pledge and remember that India is a common home to all 
those who live herc, to whatever religion they may belong. They 
arc cqual sharers in our great inhcritance and they have equal ~ 
rights and obligations. Ours is a composite nation, as all great 
nations must necessarily be. Any narrowncss in outlook, any 
attempt to confine the bounds of this great nation, will be a 
betrayal of his final Iesson to us and will surcly lead to disaster 
and to the loss of that freedom for which he laboured and which 
he gained for us in large measure. 


During the last quarter of a century and morc, Mahatma 
Gandhi made an outstanding contribution not only to the 
freedom of India but to that of world peace. He taught us the 
doctrinc of non-violence, not as a passive submission to cvil, but 
as an active and positive instrument for the peaceful solution of 
international differences. 
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27 
MEANS ULTIMATELY GOVERN THE END 


He showcd us that the human spirit is more powerful than 
the mighticst of armaments. He applied moral valucs to political 
action and pointed out that ends and mcans can never be 
separated, for the means ultimately govern the end. If the mcans 
are evil, then the end itself becomes distorted and at Icast 
partially evil. Any society based on injustice must necessarily 
have the seeds of conflict and decay within it so long as it docs 
not get rid of that evil. 


All this may seem fantastic and impractical in the modern 
world, used as it is to thinking in set grooves. And yet we have 
seen repeatedly the failure of other methods and nothing can be 
less practical than to pursuc a method that has failed again and 
again. We may not perhaps ignore the present limitations of 
human nature or the immediate perils which face the statesmen. 
We may not, in the world as it is constituted today, even rule out 
war absolutcly. But I have become more and more convinced 
thai so-long as we do nol recognize the supremacy of the moral 
law in our national and international relations, we shall have no 
enduring peace. So long as we do not adhere to right means, the 
end will not be right and fresh evil will flow from 1t. That was 
the essence of Gandhii’s message and mankind will have to 
appreciate it in order to see and act clearly. When eyes are 
bloodshot vision ts limited. 


Our failures and errors have been many. Some of these are 
obvious enough, but the rcal failure has been a failure of the spirit 
and a falling away from the high standards sct by the Father of 
our Nation, under whose wise guidance we had struggled and 
marched for over a quarter of a century. 


He had told us to cast our fear, for fear is not only ignoble 
but is also the parent of hatred and violence. Many of us forgot 
this lesson and fear gripped us, fear not of some distant adver- 
sary, but fear of one another, and evil deeds followed in its train. 
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28 
MASTER WHO TAUGHT US FEARLESSNESS, UNITY, 
TOLERANCE AND PEACE 


The master who guided us and inspired us is no more. We 
have to shoulder the burden ourselves now and the first question 
that we have to put to ourselves is this: Do we stand by his 
teaching and message or do we stray into new paths? 


Iam convinced more than ever that if India is to prosper and 
grow in stature, as she must and will, it will be thrcugh adherence 
to that message and teaching. I know I am feeble and have often 
proved unworthy of India to whose service I had pledged myself 
so often. But however unworthy we may be of India, we have 
sull something of the strength that the Master gave us. That 
strength comes not only from him but from his message. Above 
all, let us remember the great lessons that he taught us and the 
ideals that he held aloft for us. If we forget those lessons and 
ideals we betray our cause and our country. 


He taught us the love of truth and straight dealing not only 
in Our individual lives but also in public affairs and in the 
intercourse of nations. He taught us the dignity of man and of 
man’s labour. He repeated the old lesson that out of hatred and 
violence nothing but hatred and violence and destruction can 
result. And so he taught us the way of fearlessness, of unity, of 
tolerance and of peace. 


How far have we lived up to this teaching? Not very far, I 
fear. And yet we learned much and under his guidance we 
achieved our country’s freedom by peaceful methods. But at the 
very moment of deliverance we became forgetful and strayed 
into evil ways, causing infinite pain to that great heart which 
throbbed continuously for India and for the great truths that India 
has embodied through ages past. 


What of today? When we remember him and praise him, 
and sometimes childishly talk of putting up statues to him, do we 
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give thought to the great message for which he lived and died? 
I fear all of us are still very far from living up to that message. 
But I do believe that the great forces that he set in motion are 
working silently but powerfully to move India in the direction 
of his wishes. There are other forces also, forces of disruption 
and untruth and violence and narrow-mindedness, which work 
in the opposite direction. Between the two there is unceasing 
conflict, as between the forces of good and cvil there is conflict 

all over the world. If we honour the memory of Gandhiji, we 
~ must do so actively by working ceaselessly for the causes he 
represented. 
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| 29 
GANDHUII’S IDEALS — TRUTH, FREEDOM AND 
HIGHER THINGS OF LIFE 


I have loved India and sought to serve her not because of 
her geographical magnitude, not even because she was great in 
the past, but because of my faith in her today and my belief that 
she will stand for truth and freedom and the higher things of life. 


Do you want India to stand for these great aims and ideals 
which Gandhiji placed before us? If so, then you will have to 
think and act in accordance wiih them and not allow yourself to 
be carried away by the passion of the moment or by thoughts of 
petty advantage. You will have to root out every tendency that 
weakens the nation, whether it is communalism, separatism, 
religious bigotry, provincialism or class arrogance. 


If India took to the ways of aggression against any other 
nation, there would be no place left for me and for many of my 
colleagues in the Government of India. If we indulged in aggres- 
sion, we should be false to all that we have stood for and all that 
Gandhiji taught us. 


Whatever may happen in other countries, let us remain calm 
and let us try to remain true to Gandhiji’s teachings. If we keep 
faith with him, we shall keep faith ourselves and with India, and 
all will be well with this country so dear to us. 


iam not afraid of the future. I have no fear in my mind, even 
though India, from a military point of view, is of no great 
consequence. I am not afraid of the bigness of great powers and 
their armies, their flects and their atom bombs. This is the lesson 
which my Master taught me. We stood as an unarmed pcople 
against a country and a powerful empire. We were supported and 
strengthened because throughout all this period we decided not 
to submit to evil, and I think that is the lesson which I have before 
me and which is before us today. It is a terrible problem, but I 
think if we banish this fear, if we have confidence, even though 
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we may take risks of trust rather than risk violent language, 


violent actions and in the end war, I think those risks are worth 
taking. 


His death has made us think of some of the things he stood 
for, even morc than his life. And I belicve that fundamentally 
what he stood for, unless we understand it and act up to it, we 


are not going to succeed or, if I may put it positively, that if we 
understand it and act up to it, we are bound to succeed. 
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30 
GIANT AMONG MEN 


India has attained a great name in the world today for various 
reasons. But the most important of these reasons is Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is he who has given this great stature to India, and that 
Stature was not given because of India’s army or navy or wealth, 
but because this giant among men showed up the pettiness of the 
world in the moral sphere, of the politicians of the world. So India 
gained this place because people thought of India in certain 
moral terms. And they were right, in the sense that India had 
produced Gandhi, though most of us are petty people, unworthy 
even of following him. 


It was not through hatred or violence or intolerance of each 
other, he told us, that nations grow in stature or attain their 
freedom. It was by following his lead in some measure that we 
attained our independence through peaceful methods. The world 
has got caught in a vicious circle of fear, hatred and violence. It 
will never get out of that vicious circle of fear unless it seeks 
other ways and practises other means. Therefore, let us adhere 
to the right means with the conviction that right means will 
inevitably lead to right ends. Thus we shall help in the process 
of integration which is so urgently needed in the world of today. 
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31 
MAGIC OF HIS MESSAGE — ‘‘DON’T BE AFRAID”’ 


We have spent our lives in what might be called revolution- 
ary aclivily, in conflict with authority. We are bred in the 
tradition of revolution and now we sit in the seats of authority 
and have to deal with difficult problems. That adjustment is not 
an casy adjustment al any time for anyonc. Then again, not only 
were we revolulionaires and agitators and breakers up of many 
things, but we were bred in a high tradition under Mahatma 
Gandhi. That tradition is an cthical tradition, a moral tradition, 
and at the samc time itis an application of those ethical and moral 
doctrines to practical politics. That great man placed before us a 
technique of action which was unique in the world, which 
combined political activity and political conflict and a struggle 
for freedom with certain moral and ethical principles. Now, I 
darc not say that any of us — not all of us — lived up to those ~ 
ethical and moral prinicples and I do darc to say that in the course 
of the past thirty ycars or so all of us, in a smaller or greater 
degree, and the country itsclf in a smaller or greater mcasurc, 
. were affected by those cthical and moral doctrines of the great 

Master and Icader. | 


Weare weak in some ways bul there is onc lesson we Iearned 
many ycars ago from our great Icadcr, Mahatma Gandhi, in the 
days when we were still weaker. Our pcople, though they were 
unarmed, with no wealth or other outward symbol of strength at 
their command, faced a powerful and wealthy empire at had 
been in India for a large number of ycars. 


It was a strange contest. I look back to that period just thirty 
ycars ago when Mahatma Gandhi, in a sensc, burst upon the 
Indian scene. He was, of course, known before and loved and 
admired for his work in South Africa, but hc had not functioned 
on an all-India plane. He suddenly started functioning. And there 
was some magic about the messagc he gave. It was very simple. 
His analysis of the situation in India was essentially that we were 
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suffering terribly from fear, especially the masscs in India and 
even others. So he just went about tclling us, ‘“Don’t be afraid. 
Why are youafraid? Whatcan happen to you?’’ Of course, when. 
he talked in these terms he was thinking of the political fear that 
we had. If we did something that the British Government d:d not 
like — well, we would be punished. We would be-:sent to prison. 
We might be shot. And so a gencral sensc of fear pervaded the 
place. It would take hold.of the poorest peasant, the lowliest of 
all our people, whose produce or nearly all of it went to his 
landlord and whadtardly had cnough food to eat. This poor man 
was kicked and#eulled by everybody — by his landlord, by his 
landlord’s agent, by the police, by the moncy-lender. Everybody 
with whom he camé‘into contact just pushed him about and he. 
simply accepted it as something that fate had ordained for him. 
Whether there was somcthing in the atmosphere or some magic 
in Gandhi's voice, I do not know. Anyhow, this very simple 
thing, ““Don’t be afraid’’, when he put it that way it caught on 
and we realized, with a tremendous lifting of hearts, that there 
was nothing to fear. Even the poor peasant straightened his back 
a little and began to look people in the face and there was a ray 
of hope in his sunken cyes. In effect, a magical change had come 
over India. 


There were many ups and downs. This teaching of his — 
. “Don’t be afraid’? — kept us going and we found really that 
there was nothing to fear. Fear was something we had created. 
We went to prison in tens and hundreds of thousands. It was 
uncomfortable and many people endured a great deal of pain and 
suffering. But we found that it all depended on the way onc 
looked at it. Obviously, if we had gone to prison for some high 
misdemcanour with disgrace attached to it, it would have been 
terribly painful. But because we felt we were serving a great 
causc, it became not a thing to be afraid of but something to be 
coveted. I put this to you, because in the world today we arc again 
— comparcd with the great nations — weak. 
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32 
MEANS AND ENDS INEXTRICABLY 
CONNECTED 


I think also that there is always a close and intimate relation- 
ship between the end we aim at and the means adopted to attain 
it. Even if the end is right but the means are wrong, it will vitiate 
the end or divert us in a wrong direction. Means and ends are 
thus intimately and inextricably connected and cannot be 
separated. That, indeed, has been the lesson of old taught us by 
many great men in the past, but unfortunately it is seldom 
remembered. 


_ Mahatma Gandhi, under whose inspiration and sheltering 
care I grew up, always laid stress on moral values and warned us 
never to subordinate means to ends. We were not worthy of him 
and yet, to the best of our ability, we tried to follow his teaching. 
Even the limited extent to which we could follow his teaching 
yielded rich results. After a generation of intense struggle with 
a great and powerful nation we achieved success, and perhaps 
the most significant part of it for which credit is due to both 
parties was the manner of its achievement. History hardly affords 
a parallel to the solution of such a conflict in a peaceful way, 
followed by friendly and cooperative relations. It is astonishing 
how rapidly bitterness and ill-will between the two nations have 
faded away, giving place to cooperation. And we in India have 
decided of our own free will to continue this cooperation as an 
independent nation. 


There is some lesson in India’s peaceful revolution which 
might be applied to the larger problems before the world today. 
That revolution demonstrated to us that physical force need not 
necessarily be the arbiter of man’s destiny and that the method 
of waging a struggle and the way of its termination are of 
paramount importance. Past history shows us that no such force 
can ultimately ignore the moral forces of the world; and if it 
attempts to do so, it does so at its peril. Today, this problem faces 
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us mnall its intensity, because the weapons that physical force 
has at its disposal are terrible to contemplate. Must the twentieth 
century differ from primitive barbarism only in the destructive 
efficacy of the weapons that man’s ingenuity has invented for 
man’s destruction? I do believe, in accordance with my Master's 
teaching, that there is another way to meet this situation and solve 
the problem that faces us. ; ” 
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a 
GANDHI’S UNIQUE WAY — APPLICATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL ETHIC TO MASS 
POLITICAL ACTION 


During the last thirty years or so we carricd on rather 
intensivcly our campaign for India’s freedom. We did not begin 
it; it was there. It had becn continucd for generations before us 
bul it came more to the world’s notice then, because a world 
figure stepped into the arena of Indian politics — that 1s, Mahat-— 
ma Gandhi. And he produced a very remarkable change tn India. 


I was, of course, much younger then but I sull have the most 
vivid memorics of that change, because it affected me as it 
affected millions of our peoplc. It was a strange change that came 
over us. We were al thal timc a very frustrated people, hankering 
and ycaming for {recdom and not knowing what to dc about it. 
We werc helpless, unarmed, unorganized in any proper way and 
totally incapable, as it seemed, of facing a great impcrial Power 
which had been entrenched in our country for over a hundred 
and fifty ycars. Further, this was a Power which was not super- 
ficially there, mercly by force of arms, but which had dug down 
deep into the roots of India. It seemed an extraordinarily difficult 
task to remove IL. 


Some of our young men, in the depths of their frustration, 
took to violent courses that were complctcly futile. Individual 
acts of terrorism took place, which meant nothing at all in the 
wider context of things. On the other hand, the politics of some 
of our leaders then was so fecble that it could producc no result. 
So, between the two,. we did not know what we could do. It 
seemed degrading to follow the rather humiliating line which 
some of the Icaders of Indian public life in those days recom- 
mended; and, on the other hand, it seemed complctcly wrong and 
futile to adopt the terrorist method which, apart from bee. bad 
in itself, could not possibly gain any results. 
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At that ume, Gandhi came on the scenc and he of fereda way 
of political action to us. It was‘an odd way — anew way. What 
he said was not new in its essence. Great men had said it 
previously but there was a difference in that he applied that 
teaching to mass political action. Something which ‘the in- 
dividual had been taught to do in his individual life was suddenly 
sought to be adopted for mass action — and mass action in a vast 
country of pcople who, from the educational pointof vicw, were 
illiterate, untrained and thoroughly frightened; people who were 
obsessed with fear and who (if I refer to the peasantry of our 
country which formed about 80 per cent of our population) were 
kicked and cuffed by everybody who came in contact with them, 
whether it was a Governmental agency or the moncy-lIendcr. 
Whocver it was, they werc treated badly. They never had any 
rclicf {rom the tremendous burden they cndured. 


Well, Gandhi came and he told them that there was a way 
oul— a way of achicving freedom. “*Firstof all’’, he said, ““shed 
your fear. Do not be afraid, and then act in a united way but 
always peacefully. Do not bear any ill-will in your hearts against 
your opponent. You are fighting a system, not an individual, not 
a racc, not the people of anothcr country. You are fighting the 
imperialist system or the colonial system.”’ 


Now, it was nol very casy for us to understand all this; and 
much more difficult it must have been for others, our peasantry, 
for instance. But the fact remains that there was some power in 
his voicc, something in him which scemcd to infuse other people 
with courage and makc them fccl that this man was not an empty 
talkcr, that he meant what he said and that he would be able to 

‘deliver the goods’’, if I may put it so. 


Almost magically, his influence spread. He was well known 
before also but not in this particular way. And within a few ~ 
months we saw a change come over our countryside. The 
peasantry began to bchave differently. It straightened its back. It 
could look you in the face. It had self-confidence and sclf- 
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reliance. Now, this did not happen automatically, of course, for 
Gandhi's message was carricd to these peasants in the 
countryside by tens of thousands of young men and young 
women. First of all they went to the peoplc, who became cn- » 
thusiastic about it and accepted it. Within a few. months, the 
whole aspect of India changed. 
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34 
‘““GANDHI ERA”’ 


Now, it is simplc enough to say, ““Do not be afraid’. There 
is nothing magical about that. Of what we werc afraid? What Is 
a person normally afraid of? Many things. We were afraid of 
being pul in prison. We were afraid of our property being 
confiscated for sedition. We were afraid, if you like, of being 
shot at and killed as rebels. Well, Gandhi argucd with us: “After 
all, if you arc so frightfully keen on frecdom, what docs it matter 
if you go to prison, if your property is confiscated or evcn if you 
arc killed? It docs not mattcr much, because you will get somc- 
thing inifintcly grceatcr. Apart from scrving a grcat cause and 
apart from possibly achicving results, the merc act of doing this 
will fill you with a certain satisfaction and joy.”’ 


Somchow or other that voice seemed to convince masscs of 
people; and there camc about a tremendous changc. Thus started 
in India what might be called the ““Gandhi Era’ tn our politics, 
which fasted until his dcath and which, in some form or other, 
will always continuc. Large numbers of us gave up our normal 
profcssions and avocations and went to the villages preaching 
this gospel. We also preached other things which our political 
organisation demanded and we forgot almost everything clsc 
that we uscd to do. Our lives changed, not very deliberately — 
they simply changed, automatically and comp!ictcly, so much so 
that it was a little difficult for us even to interest ourselves in 
those activitics with which we had been previously associated. 
We were absorbed in the new activity of the moment — and not 
justforamoment but for ycars. We had the fecling of tremendous 
sausfacuion in what we were doing, because during that period 
we became integrated human beings in whom thought and action 
morc or Icss went together. We wanted results, of course. We arc 
working for results but for the moment we were satisfied with 
the act of doing, results apart. We had ups and downs, apparent 
failurcs for the moment. But such was the nature of the technique 
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of action which Gandhi had taught us that even in a moment of 
apparent failure there really was no going back. 


This technique of action was not so much onc of over- 
whclming a Government by mass action — although there was 
that phase of it — but rather one of undermining the prestige of 
a Govemment before which an individual would not bow. Many 
of you, no doubt, have read something very like.it in Thorcau’s 
writings. This was devcloped on a mass scale by Gandhi. 
Naturally, the people of India were not very well trained; nor did 
they understand too well the philosophy of this technique of 
action. They were weak and frail human beings. They slipped 
and made mistakes and all that. Nevertheless, on the whole, they 
did function according to that tcchniquc; and ultimatcly they 
triumphcd. 


Gandhii’s technique of action was not only peaccful but 
also cffective. It showed results. It showed its cffectivencss most 
in the way it brought about {reedom and the fact that it Ied to no 
ill-will between the two countrics. And altcr achicving that 
{recdom, though we were not completcly devoid of ill fecling — 
I cannot say thal — yet il was extraordinary how suspicion, 
ill-will and bitterncss against England faded away from our 
country. 


If you have to solve a problem, it 1s not much good solving 
itin such a way as to create two or three more difficult problems. 
That is what normally happens. Gandhi's way was not only to 
solve the problem but to solve in such a way that it was a final 
or rclativcly final solution that did not create other problems. 


Gandhi always told us, ‘‘ You have no busincss to blame the 
British for the failurcs in your national movement, the failurcs 
in what you arc trying to do. Of course, the British Government 
would try to check you, that is their function. So long as they do 
not agree and so long as the wholc mattcr is not settled, they will 
check you. So what is the good of blaming them becausc they 
check you and defcat you? It shows your failurc. Itis always your 
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failure if you do not succeed, not the Britisher’s failurc. So, it ts 
not much good our blaming them for it.” 


It is not much good our blaming others. Others, no doubt, 
arc to blame. That 1s not the point. But we should find a way out 
and not depend upon the goodwill or the ill-will of others, for 
then we become dependent on what others do in regard to war 
and pcacc. 
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35 
SUPREME GOAL : ERADICATION OF WANT 
AND MISERY 


India is an ancicnt country with millennia of history behind 
her but she faces the world today as a young and dynamic nation. 
For thirty ycars she concentrated on her struggle for national 
{recdom. And that struggle, under the Icadcrship of Mahatma 
Gandhi, was an unusual onc. That great man, whom we call the 
Father of our Nation, gave some impress of his mighty per- 
sonality to India and more especially to our gencration. And so, 
today, as we look out upon the world and fashion our forcign 
policy, we arc governed by somcthing of that idealism as well 
as the realistic approach that Gandhi gave to our struggic. If India 
is to play any cffcctive part in world affairs or cven in her own 
devclopment, she has to function in conformity with the idcals 
that she has held for these many ycars. Those ideals are csscn- 
tially of peace and cooperation, of national freedom, of a grow- 
ing internationalism Icading to a world ordcr, of equality among 
nations and pcople and of the cradication of want and miscry 
from the millions who suffer from it. 


Mahatma Gandhi taught us to vicw our national struggle 
always in‘ terms of the under-privileged and thosc to whom 
Opportunity had been denicd. Thercforc, there was always an 
economic facct to our political struggle for freedom. We realized 
that there was no rcal {freedom for those who suffered continually 
from want, and because there were millions who lacked the 
barest necessilics of existence in India, we thought of freedom 
in terms of raising and bettcring the lot of these people. Having 
achieved political freedom, it is our passionate desirc to serve 
our people in this way and to remove the many burdens they have 
carricd for gencrations past. 


Gandhi said on onc occasion that it was his supreme ambi- 
lion to wipe cvery tear from cvery cyc. That was an ambition 
beyond cven his powcr to rcalizc, for many millions of eyes have 
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shed tears in India, in Asia and in the rest of the world; and 
perhaps it may never be possible complctcly to stop this uncnd- 
ing flow of human sorrow. But it is certainly possible for us to 
Iessen human want and miscry and suffcring; and what arc 
politics and all our arguments worth if they do not have this aim 
In view? 
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36 
“KEEP YOUR EYES CLEAR”’ 


I have tricd to grope my way, to think straight and to 
coordinate, as far as possible, action to thought. I have often 
found it difficult to do so, for action on the political plane is not 
individual action but group and mass action. Nevertheless, lam 
convinced that any policy, any idcology, which ignores truth and 
character in human beings and which preaches hatred and 
violence can only Ie ad to evil results. However good our motives 
may be and however noble the objective we aim at, if the path 
we follow and the mcans “+ adopi are wrong and evii, we can 
never achieve that objective. If we seck harmony and goodwill 
among the various peoples of the world, we must not preach or 
practise hatred. It is true that there is plenty of violence and 
hatred in the world today and we cannot permit this to triumph, 
as WC Cannot submit to any aggrcssion. Wc havc to combat cvil 
and aggrcssion; in doing so, we have to remember not only our 
aims and objectives but also that the mcans we adopt should be 
in conformity with them. 


Many ycars ago I read in the writings of Gcorge Bernard 
Shaw somcthing that moved me and found an answering ccho in 
my mind and heart. He wrote: ‘This is the true joy in life, the 
being uscd fora purpose recognizcd by yourself as a mighty onc; 
the being thoroughly worn out before you arc thrown on the scrap 
heap; the being a force of Nature instcad of a feverish, sclfish 
little clod of ailments and gricvanccs, compalining that the world 
will not devote itsclf to making you happy..’’ 


Not many of us can risc to such heights but it sometimes 
happens that a whole nation, under some great leader ora mighty 
urge, raiscs itsclf, moulds events and makcs the history of its — 
choicc. This is what happened when Gandhi burst upon the 
consciousness of India and moved her people to great deeds by 
the magic of his personality and his message. The Father of the 
Nation is no longer with us but we sull have his message and 
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something of the spark that he lighted within us. The great work 
that he started is half finished and we have to go ahead without 
much rest or respite to complete it. In that historic mission we 
arc all comrades and, as soldicrs of India, we shall march 
togcther and complcte the task. 


The man who Icd us through apparent failurc to achievement 
isno morc with us but the fruit of his labour is ours. What we do 
with this fruit depends upon many factors, the basic factors being 
those on which Gandhiji laid stress throughout his career — high 
character, integrity of mind and purpose, a spirit of tolerance and 
cooperation and hard work. I can only suggest to our people that 
we should found our republican freedom on thesc basic charac- 
tcristics and shed fcar and hatred from our minds and think 
always of the betterment of the millions of our pcoplc. 


Tam quite convinced in my mind that whatever policy other 
countrics may follow, we should not follow a crookcd policy. | 
say that not mercly on grounds of high principles but from the 
point of view of shecr opportunism. If I have gained any cx- 
pericnece tn the last thirty or forty ycars of my public life or if ] 
have Icarntany Icsson from the Great Master who taught us many 
things, it 1s this, that a crookcd policy docs not pay in the end. It 
may pay temporarily. 


We have, indecd, fallen far below what might be called the 
Gandhian idcology but it still influences us to some extent. And, 
anyway, IL is not a question of idcologics at all; it is a question 
of looking at the world today with clear cyes. Mahatma Gandhi 
once spoke warningly of the countrics of the world looking at 
one another with bloodshot cycs. There is something fateful 
about the sentence. He said, “Kecp your cycs clear.” So I try, as 
far as I can, to keep my cyes clear when I look at the scence, 
whether it is India or the world scence or the rclations between 
[India and other countrics; for bloodshot cyes bode nothing good, 
no clear thinking and no clear action. 
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ow 
GANDHI AND TAGORE 


Here in India, many of us grew up under two grcat traditions 
— | may Say, India grew up undcr two great traditions cmbodicd 
in two mighty men — Mahatma Gandhi and Tagorc. These two 
-mcen gave birth to India as she is today. We arc their children 
nevertheless. Both of them, though vastly different, sprang from 
the soil and culture of India and arc rooted in the ten-thousand- 
ycar-old Indian tradition — both so different but both reminding 
us of the innumcrable faccts of India. Both werc typically Indian, 
both so different and yct so alike. They represented the idcal of 
young India— the idcal which I had in my young days and which 
possibly many pcople still have. And yct I find that those two 
mcn somchow scem very distant now. Though we spcak of them 
very often, we have fallen into different ways of thinking and 
takcn to other idcals. Instead of that mighty spirit of creative 
effort and faith and hope, which those men in their own different 
ways rcepresenicd in the modern age, India, as also other 
countrics, begins to represent more and morc a spirit of denial 
and destrucuon. 
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38 
HIGH AIM DEMANDS HIGH PRINCIPLES 


If we are to aim high, we should adhere to the high principles 
which have always formed the background of Indian thought 
from the days of the Buddha to our own day, when Gandhiji 
showcd us the path to right action. Greatness comes from vision, 
the tolerance of the spirit, compassion and an cven temper which 
is not ruffled by ill fortune or good fortunc. It is not through 
hatred and violence or internal discord that we makc rcal 
progress. As in the world today, so also in our own country, the 
philosophy of force-can no longer pay and our progress must be 
vasced on peaccful cooperation and tolcrancc of cach other. 


Peace rcquircs peaccful methods. Gandhiji always laid 
stress on the qucsuion of means and cnds. I am not cnicring into 
a mclaphysical argument but surcly, if you demand peacc, you 
must work for it peaccfully. A largc number of countrics, big and 
small, talk about peace in an aggressive and warlike manner. 
This docs not apply to onc group morc than to another; it applics 
almost to everybody. In fact, onc might say that peace is now 
spelt w-a-r. We arc stcadily acquiring the military mentality, 
whilc statesmanship has taken second place. 


39 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS — WORLD’S 
BIGGEST PROBLEMS 


Take the problem of untouchability. I cannot quote the 
sacred books, but many people hold that the sacred books en- 
joined it on them. Nevertheless, we came to the conclusion long 
ago that it must be done away with not only because it was unjust 
but, as Gandhiji repeatedly said, for the very survival of Hindu 
society. That is to say, this important social change became 
essential even from the narrower point of view of Hindu society 
itself. That manner of thinking has to be applicd to other 
problems of human rclationships as well. After all, the biggest 
problems of the world are human relationships — whcther of one 
individual with another, or an individual with a group or one 
group with another group. 
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40 | 
PANCHSHEEL — AN ORGANIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Our development in the past thirty years or so has been under 
Mahatma Gandhi. Apart from what he did for us or did not do, 
the development of this country under his Icadership was or- 
ganic. It was something which fitted in with the spirit and 
thinking of India. Yct it was not isolated from the modern world, 
and we fitted in with the modern world. This process of adapta- 
tion will go on. It is something which grows out of the mind and 
spirit of India, though it is affected by our leaming many things 
from outside. Likewisc, this idea of Panchsheel lays down the 
very important truth that cach people must ultimately fend for 
itself. 1am not thinking in terms of military fending, butin terms 
of striving intellectually, morally, spiritually, and in terms of 
opening out all our windows to ideas from others, and learning 
from the expcricnce of others. Each country should look upon 
such an endeavour on the part of the other with sympathy and 
friendly understanding and without any interference or imposi- 
lion. 
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4] 
MANY-SIDED CHARACTER 


Some people take rather a narrow and lop-sided view of 
Gandhiyji. None of us perhaps is fully capable of understanding 
all the aspects of his many-sided character. We cling to one or 
two aspects not realizing that we do not sce the whole of that 
remarkable personality. Many, I suppose, took the letter of what 
he said and paid little attention to the spirit, to the underlying 
philosophy for which he stood. You will remember that often he 
Ict us have some glimpses tnto his mind which would show that 
that mind was deep and wide and looked not only at the millions 
of our people but at the whole of humanity. 


Functioning at a particular moment in India as the leader of 
a great struggle against a mighty empire, he brought methods — 
and tools into play which were particularly suited to that struggle 
as well as for the constructive activity of the nation. He laid stress 
on village industrics and, curiously enough, even those who were 
critical of him, who were sceptical about village industries and 
the like, today stand for village industries and the development 
of our rural areas. Others have arrived only gradually and 
through painful processes of rcasoning at the conclusion he 
arrived at intuitivcly. And there is no conflict betwcen that 
conclusion and this factory or other big factories that we might 
build, because we try to coordinate the two approaches. 
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42 
UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


It has been our misfortune through long periods of history 
to be very factious, to be liable to separatism, with the result that 
the great strength of India has been wasted in inner conflict, in 
inner argument and in fissiparous and scparatist tendencies. 
Surely, we should learn something from the history of India. We 
have produced great men in every field of human endeavour, in 
thought, in action, in art, in literature, in music. Yet we have 
failed to take advantage of this greatness because of the tendency 
amongst us to disrupt, to go our individual ways. Hence we have 
been weak, and often subjugated and dominated by foreigners 
who have come here. 


I think it is correct to say that the foreigners who came here 
hardly ever really conquered India. Certainly the British did not, 
in spite of their superior arms. They simply took advantage of 
the divisions in India. Others who came did the same thing. That 
is the big lesson of Indian history. And therefore we. must learn 
~ tohold together. Let us have all kinds of arguments and disputes 
amongst us. But once we decide, and decide democratically and 
peacefully, let us act accordingly. 


- Itwas in the measure that we acted up to this principle during 
the great movement led by Gandhiji that ‘the strength of the 
Indian nation was built up. I have these last 30 to.40 years in 
mind. They have been a great period in India’s history. and much 
will be written about them by future historians. During these 
forty years or so, Gandhiji trained us at every step, repeatedly 
pulled us up when we went wrong, and taught us about the unity 
of India amid her-great diversity, diversity of States, of provin- 
ces, of climate, of language, of religion and so many other things. 

History has taken a tum and we are again free politically. 
We did not become free politically through political manoeuv- - 


res. We are free because we developed certain qualities of 
freedom. We developed discipline, we developed a new 
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dynamism, we developed a capacity for sacrifice. And above all 
we developed the habit of working unitedly under Gandhiy1. 
Having developed all these qualitics we became free. Now we 


have not only to kecp these qualities, but to develop them sull 
further. 
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43 a 
DRAW OUT THE GOOD IN THE 
OTHER PERSON 


Political integration has already taken place to some extent, 
but what I am after is something much deeper than that — an 
emotional intcgration of the Indian people so that we might be 
welded into onc, and made into one strong national unit, main- 
taining at the same time all our wonderful diversity. I do not want 
this diversity to be regimented and taken away, but we must be . 
wary Of losing oursclves in petty quarrels. We may oftcn have 
to accept somebody else’s opinion even though we do not like 
it; that is the way of democracy. That is how we functioned in 
the Congress movement for forty years. 


Gandhiji was no autocrat. He could have imposcd his will 
on anybody but when he did impose it, it was only through: his 
love and affection and through the regard we had for him and for 
his wisdom. Often we argucd with him, fought him, and some- 
limes even convinccd him of our point of view. He had amazing 
qualitics. Onc of these qualitics was that he managed to draw out 
the good in another person. The other person may have had 
plenty of cvil in him. But he somchow spotted the good and laid 
emphasis on that good. The result was that that poor man had to 
try to be good. He could not help it. He would feel a little 
ashamed when he did something wrong. 


44 
A PROPHETIC FIGURE 


Through the centurics India has preached and practised 
toleration and understanding, and has enriched human thought, 
art and literature, philosophy and religion. Her sons journeyed 
far and wide braving the perils of land and sca, not with thoughts 
of conquest or domination, but as messengers of peace or 
engaged in the commerce of ideas as well as of her beautiful 
products. During these millennia of history India has ex- 
perienced both good and ill. But throughout her chequered 
history she has remembered the message of peace and tolerance. 
In our own time, this message was proclaimed by our great leader 
and master, Mahatma Gandhi, who Ied us to freedom by peaceful 
and yet effective action on a mass scale. 


Gandhiji’'s memory and the thought of him fills my mind 
often in many ways and sometimes also confuses it. It is not 
perhaps the thought of Gandhiji that confuses my mind, but] am 
always trying to find out how he might have reacted to situations, 
what he would have advised and how far we have fallen away 
from that possible advice of his. That troubles me and it might 
trouble others. I cannot, of coure, presume to imagine that I can 
act up to the high standards that he would have liked and that he 
had laid down. Nevertheless, this thought comes to me often: Are 
we of this present generation, not mercly acting or not acting up 
lo, but are we cssentially true to what we say about him in so 
many words or do we say somcthing which is essentially not truc, 
in the sense that it becomes a thing of words and we do not act 
up to it? It is a very difficult question and a difficult problem. 
And because it is difficult I do not know what to tell others about 
it when I cannot solve it for myself. 


But I remembcr then, that Gandhi was of course something 
much bigger than all we had imagined of him, that he had this. 
remarkable quality of allowing and cven encouraging those who 
were privileged to follow him to think out their problems for, 
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themselves — with his guidance to them, of course — bul to 
come to their own light, even though that light might be dim. He 
did not want to impose himself on any one. He certainly wanted 
to win the minds and hearts of people to his own way, which was 
not that of imposition. He did not want people to suppress and 
compress themselves and blindly say or do what he said. That 
was not the kind of following he wanted, though inevitably, 
under. the stress of his great personality, people did find it 
difficult to function quite independently in mind. That is in- 
evitable and it cannot be helped if you come in contact with a 
person like that. Sull he did not encourage it. And so when 
problems come, it becomes our duty, I imagine, to come to our 
own decisions about them, keeping in view, of course, whatever 
we have learnt from him, but to come to our own decisions and 
not take shelter in some things that he might have said under 
different circumstances or on a different occasion. 


It is difficult to say what he would do or say in a different 
set of circumstances, because Gandhiji was essentially a 
dynamic person. He was not a person who went by some kind of 
rote and said the same thing in changing situations. He certainly 
had his feet firmly planted on certain principles and tried his 
utmost and, I belicve, succeeded to the full in the journey which 
he had set for himself: nothing could move him from that once 
it was Clear in his mind. But he did not consider every minor 
aspect of life as some basic truth which could not be changed. 
He had realised that life is a changing and developing 
phenomenon and therefore has to be met in a developing and 
dynamic way. In the half century and more of-his tremendous 
service to. India and to humanity, he himself developed, he 
himself knew problems and met new problems in a new way or 
a somewhat changed way, because he had that quality in him of 
sensing change and mecting it and yet keeping true to his basic 
ideals. How can we, as we are, talk of him and try to imagine 
that we arc living up to his ideals? That is what troubles me. 
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One would like to talk about him, of course, because even 
to talk about him is a consolation, and a reminder of something 
big. It lifts us, it lifts us out of ourselves and takes us into some 
region which is above the petty conflicts and hatreds of our lives. 


Itis good to think of him because, I think, the merc thought 
of him docs us good and it makes us question ourselves. For 
when we saw him it was a joy and a pleasure, but now there Is a 
slight pain and doubt whether we have lived up to him whose 
name we take so often. And so while we rejoiced to be near him, 
we were also slightly tortured in spirit by this external question 
as to whether we were worthy of him, whethcr we were not 
perhaps saying something and appcaring to be something which 
we were not. If that were so in his living presence, how much 
more must it be when he ts not with us. So the memory of him 
always brings this eternal question. And, then, naturally we 
cannot live our lives 1n futile questioning. We have to decide, we 
have to act in the living present, and we have ultimately to act 
according to our own light. 


There is another aspect of it: sometimes not acting entirely 
even according to our light. Thatis where another grcat difficulty 
comes in. Gandhiji was a prophetic figure, a great leader and yet 
entirely different from the political leaders that one normally 
sees, however big they may be. 
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45 
MAN OF GOD 


And because we stick to his mesage, whatever be the con- 
sequences, we would face those consequences rather than com- 
promise with what we consider to be the right thing. But the 
so-called political leaders — and I am not using the word 
‘‘nolitical’’ in a bad sense; I am referring to the good leaders, 
call them statesmen, politicians, leaders of the people, what you 
like — have always to deal with the people they are supposed to 
lead and they can only lead them as far as they can go. The leader 
might sec the truth — I am using the word in a rather narrow 
sense — but unless those whom he leads also see it, what is he 
to do? If he cannot lead them far and simply goes ahead by 
himsclf, that would be wrong. If he is to keep pace with them, to 
some extent he has to limit that truth or the action following his 
perception of the truth, because the others have not perceived it 
adequately or enough. And so he is always troubled with this 
problem of what is essentially a compromise between things that 
ought to be done and what ne feels can be done under limiting 
circumstances. 


And, of course, in a sense Gandhiji was not only a man of 
high principles and a devoted follower of truth but very much in 
touch with the pulse of the people. In fact, if anybody could 
represent the people of India essentially, it was he. He knew the 
people thoroughly and he was part of them, much more so than 
many of us. The miracles he asked them to perform, he thought 
they could perform, and they did perform. I believe that he did 
not ask them to do something which was entirely impossible of 
achievement. He might ask an individual for a stricter discipline, 
but not the people as a whole. Nevertheless, he never com- 
promised with what he considered wrong; and there is no politi- 
cal leader in all this wide world, however great he may be, who 
does not have to compromise from day to day. Such compromise 
may be in respect of small matters. But if you get into the habit 
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of compromising in small matters, sometimes you may do it in 
big matters too; itis a slippery process. For essentially, and oddly — 
enough in a democratic society it becomes even more necessary 
to compromise, because a democratic leader not only leads but 
is also led. I mention this to you because of the constant struggle 
that has to be faced by many of us. 


It is difficult enough to face the world’s problems, or our 
country’s problems. Today they are difficult and exciting © 
problems; they present a challenge to the manhood in us; and yet 
apart from their inherent difficulty there is this other difficulty 
of trying to fit them into what Gandhiji had said or done in a 
different context. I am not referring to the scores and hundreds 
of things that he said on this occasion or that, although whatever 
he said formed more or less a perfect picture, because his life 
was essentially a work of art with no false line or false tune in it. 
He was a great leader who was, at a given moment, meeting a 
particular problem of the time, which may not have that big 
significance in later days and later ages. There was something 
about his life which had that permanent significance which, 
maybe, the eternal truth has. 


Now, some of us sometimes attach ourselves to some of the 
things that Gandhyi said or did, important as they were, but 
perhaps in my opinion not so important as some of the other 
things he said. There is always a danger of the follower losing 
himself in trivial details and forgetting the major lessons of the 
teacher. That is inevitable; because the follower 1s limited by his 
own understanding and, being rather overawed by the greatness 
of the teacher, will be unable to get out of the many smaller things 
to see the bigger things. 


But essentially here it 1s: that a man of God walked on the 
soil of India and sanctified it by his penance. He sanctified not 
only the soil of India but changed the minds and hearts of our 
people; not so much of those who thought themselves very clever 
but of the humble and the disinherited and the dispossessed. And 
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his picture, therefore, is the right picture. To the humbie people 
of India, it is the picture of a great person thinking of them, 
working for them and putting some hope and joy in their lives. 
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46 
GANDHUI, THE SOURCE AND 
MAINSPRING OF OUR STRENGTH 


It is good that we remember that picturc above all clsc and 
remember also his fundamentals; that mcans are more important 
than cnds and that no ends arc right or tend to be absolutcly right 
if we try to achicve them by wrong mcans and wrong weapons. 
Now Iam repeating somcthing as if by rote; and yctithas become 
{rightfully difficult to apply these things in our lives in many 
little matters. It is very scldom that we have to choose between 
black and whitc. There are so many intervening shadcs of grey 
in our lives. Nevertheless, it is good to keep that principle in 
mind. It will kecp us from slipping and falling. 


With the achievement of our freedom we completed a part 
of our lony pilgrimage, but we havc not comc to the end of the 
road yct. The building of the nation is our new pilgrimage. On 
this day, thercforc, we must hark back to the idcals with which 
we Started and, above all, remembcr Gandhiji, the source and 
mainspring of our strength. 


The first duty of any nation is to strengthcu and retain her 
freedom. If we relegate freedom to a. sccondary place and think 
of other things first we will lose everything. Itis by this yardstuck 
that wc must measure everything, that our first duly is to maintain 
the unity of our country and to makc it prospcrous. If any onc of 
us forgets this and gives unduc importance to other things, if we 
forget the country asa whole and put forward the claims of a part 
of it, if we shift aimlessly from onc idcology to anothcr, if we 
put Our community or our language above our country, it is 
certain that we will all be ruincd. All these things arc, no doubt, 
good in their own placcs. There is nothing wrong in our being 
attached to our town or our part of the country, but we must 
remember that whenever we kept our family, our town, Ian- 
guagc, community or province above our country, the nation as 
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a whole collapsed. If we repeat this mistake our country will 
certainly fall again. 
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47 
LOYALTY TO THE WHOLE COUNTRY 


Wc must remember the great sacrifices which we made for 
nearly half a century to achieve freedom. We must remember 
how, under Gandhyi’s Icadcrship, our people shaped and 
strengthened this country with the aid of the unique weapon of 
peaccful satyagraha. 


To achieve freedom was no big task; freedom would have 
come to us in any case. Itis our unity and determination and hard 
work that brought us freedom. The encmies of our freedom are 
within oursclves, not outside. If we kecp our minds and hearts 
clear and work together, no cxternal danger can come to us. It 
was always due to our internal weaknesses, disunity and petti- 
ness that in the past people could comc from outside and conquer 
the country. They conquered us not by their own strength but 
because of our internal weakness. [tis our own folly that brought 
them here. , 


Now we again Sec signs of the same weakness and folly. We 
secm to be too precoccupicd with a language or a province, 
forgetting that our loyalty belongs to the country as a whole. The 
time has surcly come when every Indian must look within and 
ask for himself whether he is with the nation or with a particular 
group. This is the challenge of our times that cvery man, woman 
and child must face. 


We are oblivious of the world around us and the dangers 
facing us from all sides. The Big Powers are evcn now forging 
weapons of mass destruction and preparing for war. Nobody can | 
say when the conflagration will envelop us. But we are oblivious 
of all these dangers to our unity and arc cntanglcd in small and 
petty quarrels. 


What will the historians of the future writc about our timcs? 
They will write about the great Icader who was bor in India and 
how he taught her subjcct peoplc to cooperatc and work together, 
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to demolish the walls that divided them and to raise their Iess 
fortunate Harijan brothers. They will write about how the pcople 
of India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, awoke from their 
long slumber and held their heads high, and how under 
Gandhiji’s leadership they attained their freedom and promoted 
{reedom elsewhere; how after hundreds of years India shone 
forth and raised her ancient voice and how the whole world heard 
it and was impressed. What will the world think of us if we cast 
aside our great inheritance and stoop to quarrelling among 
ourselves in the name of religion and caste and community and 
province? Will not the world fecl that it had sadly misjudged us? 
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48 
LET US GO AHEAD WITH OUR HEADS ERECT 


There are many evils and weaknesses in this world, but the 
greatest weakness, the greatest evil is fear. Fear is the root cause 
of all the other evils. That individual or nation that is beset with 
fear will suffer from many handicaps and wil never be able to 
hold its hcad high. We derived our strength from Gandhiyi. It 
was he who taught us to shed all fear from our minds and to be 
united.and fearless against a mighty empire. Why should our 
people be afraid of each other, whether in Bengal or Assam? 
Why should they forget that India is something bigger than both 
Bengal and Assam? 


Itis only the illiterate and people with small minds who put 
one Indian language against or above another. Those who are 
wise try and Icarn other languages without setting up onc against 
another. Alas, in what a bog of errors have we fallen! Ours is a 
big country and in its long history there are good as well as bad 
things. We are now in a new age, with our minds fresh and new 
strength in our limbs, but again the same old conflicts have 
begun to reappear amongst us and to tic us down. 


Let us look at the world around us. We thought that the 
international climate was improving but it has really gone worse. 
People have started rattling swords against one another. In this 
Situation any smugness on our part, any loss of unity, will make 
us weak and we will fall. We have to keep our eyes and minds 
open. We have specially to remember the man who generated so 
much powcr in India, who kept us together and who got freedom 
for us. To repeat or remember his namc is not cnough. We must 
keep his teachings 1n mind and thereby enrich our country. 


India is nota small country. She cannot long afford to go on 
with small conflicts and petty problems. She is destined either to 
hold her head high in the world and to move up — or to fall. We 
have no middle course. The days are gone by when anyone 
amongst us would stoop to bring about our country’s fall. 
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Therefore we have but one way bcfore us — and that ts to go 
ahead with our heads crect, marching together hand in hand and 
brushing aside everything that comes in our way. 
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I have loved India and sought to serve her not 
because of her geographical magnitude, not even 
because she was great in the past, but because of 
my faith ir her todagpand my belief that she will 
stand for truth and freedom and—‘*~ **~her 
things of life.....for these great ai ! 
which Gandhiji placed before us. °* 
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